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to the mere introduction of a quantity of motion into an extended
mass, but would have to be continuous and complicated in
character; and since miracula non sunt multiplicanda praeter
n&cessitatem, it is obviously urgent to provide an account of the
nature of things which will explain the conservation of energy on
rational grounds.
Thus the problem of Leibniz may be formulated in the question:
'What account can we offer of the universe which will avoid (a)
the metaphysical, (6) the physical problems to which Cartesianism
gives rise ?' His answer lies in the doctrine which he offers of the
unit of substance or monad. We have already seen that if this is
to be a real and not merely a fictitious unit, it" must be conceived
as non-spatial, and that if it is to serve as a satisfactory basis for
physics it must be conceived as active. The question is whether
we can conceive anything which satisfies these conditions, and the
answer is at once given if we turn for a moment away from the
physical universe and consider the character of the self. For here
we have at once an entity not extended in space (though admittedly
connected somehow with a body which is), and active both in
thinking and willing. It may therefore be profitable to consider
the possibility of conceiving the whole universe, not as a mass of
extended inert matter, but as consisting wholly of substances
analogous to what we call our selves.
At this point, however, caution is necessary. It might be
supposed that what Leibniz wanted to do was to improve the
Cartesian system simply by eliminating res extensa and filling the
universe entirely with res cogitantes. This is partly true, but it
should be noticed that the monads of Leibniz differ-from the selves
of Descartes in a vital respect. They are active indeed, but not
wholly active. In fact what is suggested is that the Cartesian view
is vitiated by a double error. It maintains on the one hand that
matter is bare extension and therefore wholly inactive, and on the
other that mind is pure thought and therefore wholly active. From
this arises the complete dualism of the two substances and the
enigmatic position of sense perception which cannot properly
belong to either. As against this, what Leibniz wishes to maintain
is that the self is indeed active in thinking and willing, but only in
so far as its thought is clear and distinct. Confused thought, and
the willing which depends on it, is passivity: and sense perception
is confused and obscure thought.
Thus by reflection on the self we are led to suppose that the